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Postwar Rise in Longevity 
of Industrial Population 


N THE brief period since the end 
of the war, the average length 
of life (the expectation of life 
at birth) of the industrial population 
of the United States has increased 
1948 the 


average reached the all-time high of 


by about two years. In 


67.16 years, according to the ex- 
perience of the Industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Last year was 
the fifth in succession to record a 


rise in longevity ; in fact, except for 


the war year 1943, the 
length of life has been increasing 
continuously since 1930. In less than 


average 


two decades, the improvement has 
amounted to 10 years. Since 1911- 
1912, when this series on the longev- 
ity of the industrial population was 


/ 


started, 20'% years have been added 
to the expectation of life at birth. 
The annual figures are shown in 
Table 1 on the following page. 
According to mortality conditions 
prevailing in 1911-1912, the average 
length of life of babies born into 
wage-earning families 
46.63 Currently, 
reaching age 24 still have as many 
years ahead of them as did babies at 


was only 


years. persons 


the very outset of life a generation 
ago. [Even more striking is the 
change in the chances of survivor- 
Of the children into 
wage-earning families in 1911-1912, 
fully one tenth failed to reach their 
first birthday. On the other hand, 
with current mortality conditions, 


the present crop of babies will reach 


ship. born 


44 years of age before the same 
death toll is taken. 

The differences in expectation of 
life between males and females and 
between white and colored Indus- 
trial policyholders are shown in the 
left-hand panel of Table 2. At age 
five, white females have an advan- 
tage of 514 years over white males; 
colored females have an advantage 
just short of 2'4 years over colored 
males. These sex differences dimin- 
ish with advance in age, but even at 
65 they amount to two vears in favor 
of white females and 114 years for 
colored females. 

The average length of life among 
the colored policyholders, although 
now relatively high, still lags ap- 
preciably behind that among the 
white. At 
tion of life is 2.84 vears less for 


age five, the expecta- 





colored males than for white males; 
for females the difference is twice as 
great. [ven at age 40 the lag of the 
colored is 1143 years for males and 
about 324 years for females. 

The above figures on expectation 
of life are based upon the mortality 
rates shown in the right-hand panel 
of Table 2. The rates at some age 
periods are down to extremely low 
levels—to less than one per 1,000 
at ages 4 to 16 among white males, 
and at 4 to 25 among white females. 
Among the colored, death rates of 
less than one per 1,000 are observed 
only from ages 7 to 12 for males and 
from 4 to 13 for females. 

The disparity in mortality be- 
tween the white and colored policy- 
holders is pointed up by a compari- 
son of the ages at which both experi- 


TABLE 1—EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH. 
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ence the same death rate. The mor- 
tality of colored males at age 20 is 
as high as that of white males at 34, 
the rate for colored females at age 
20 is the same as that for white 
females at 38; these figures clearly 
indicate that there is still much to be 
done to raise the level of health and 
longevity among the colored people. 

In the past few decades the aver- 
age length of life among wage-earn- 
ers and their families has been in- 
creasing more rapidly than in the 
general population. Whereas in 
1911-1912 the Industrial policyhold- 
ers experienced a disadvantage of 
61% years in longevity, by 1948 they 
had practically reached the level of 
the population as a whole. This re- 
markable progress may be attributed 
largely to advances in the medical 


PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS*. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 1879-1889 To 1948. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





CALENDAR I-XPECTATION CALENDAR 
YAR IN YEARS YEAR 
1948 67.16 | 1937 
1947 66.50 | 1936 
19467 65.57 | 1935 
1945+ 64.95 1934 
1944+ 64.40 | 1933 
1943t 63.86 | 1932 
19427 64.26 1931 
1941 63.42 1930 
1940 62.93 1929 
1939 62.50 1928 
1938 61.94 1927 





Gain, 1948 


“| 
EXPECTATION CALENDAR EXPECTATION 





IN YEARS YEAR IN YEARS 
60.71 1926 55.02 
60.31 1925 55.51 
60.25 1924 55.62 
59.45 1923 54.55 
59.19 1922 55.04 
58.80 1921 55.08 
57.90 1919-1920 51.14 
57.36 1911-1912 46.63 
55.78 1879-1889 34.00 
55.88 
56.42 





since 1911-1912, 20.53 years; since 1879-1889, 33.16 years. 


*The figure for 1948 relates to the total Industrial Department—Weekly and Monthly Premium 


Paying Business combined; prior to 1948, the figures pertain to the Weekly business alone 


he expec 


tation of life at birth for the total is about two fifths of a year greater than that for the Weekly Premium 


Paying business 


+The figures for the years 1942-1946 exclude military and civilian deaths from enemy action 
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TABLE 2—EXPECTATION OF LIFE AND MorTauity RATE PER 1,000 at SPECIFIED AGE, 
BY COLOR AND SEX. ToTaL PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT, 1948. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE MortTauity RATE rer 1,000 


_— 
AGE White | Colored ] | White Colored 
| 





























Total | __ =: ‘Total 
Persons | | || Persons | = 
Males Females| Males | Pomales | Males | Females} Males | Female 
| |} | 
5 | 64.82] 62.33 | 67.57] 59.49] 61.93 | 70| 74 60} 1.10 76 
10 | 60.00] 57.52] 62.72| 54.75] 57.10 | 46| 53 35 70| 59 
15 | 55.15] 52.69] 57.83| 49.99) 52.34|| .73| 88 44) 1.43) 1.35 
20 | 50.39] 47.97] 52.98] 45.43] 47.77|| 1.14] 1.40) 65] 2.47] 2.95 
25 | 45.69] 43.31] 48.17] 41.04] 43.34]/ 1.42] 1.55| 96] 3.28| 282 
30 | 41.02] 38.64] 43.41 | 36.72] 38.95 | 1.70} 1.83 | 1.20] 3.83} 3.29 
35 | 36.39] 34.03] 38.69] 32.42] 3462]] 243) 281] 1.69] 4.58] 4.35 
40 | 31.90| 29.58! 34.06| 28.23] 30.44]| 3.89] 474] 267] 689| 6.15 
45 | 27.59| 25.38] 29.57] 24.32] 26.44|| 6.05] 7.64) 4.15] 10.47| 8.70 
50 | 23.51] 21.46] 25.25] 20.69] 22.69 | 9.12} 12.07) 6.32] 15.16] 12 46 
55 | 19.67| 17.87] 21.12] 17.36] 19.18]| 13.50} 18.18) 9.70] 21.45| 17.28 
60 | 16.09] 14.61] 17.24] 14.34] 15.92 |] 20.16) 26.63! 15.23] 30.52] 24.16 
65 | 12.83] 11.68| 13.67] 11.65] 12.98 || 30.64| 39.35| 24.58] 42.98] 35.45 
70 9.93} 9.11 | 10.52} 9.30] 10.44) 47.28 | 57.65| 41.25) 61.84 | 51.57 


sciences, to public health measures, To this record of past achieve- 
and to the rapid rise in the standard ment in longevity, further efforts 
of living of the industrial population. will undoubtedly add greater gains. 


Trends in Poliomyelitis 


HE current flare-up of polio- the population under age 15 has 
T nyetitis in several parts of the risen from 33,000,000 to nearly 40,- 
country makes timely a considera- 000,000, or more than 20 percent. 
tion of certain aspects of the situa- Moreover, it is likely that the serious 
tion that may be generally over- housing shortage and the consequent 
looked. While the number of re- crowded living conditions have been 
ported cases has been higher in the favorable to the spread of the dis- 
past decade than in any earlier com- ease. Another factor is the dimin- 
parable period, there is reason to ishing degree of isolation of the 
believe that some of the increase is rural population. With the increased 
more apparent than real. mobility of our people, it is not sur- 
In the absence of preventive meas- prising that poliomyelitis is reported 
ures, some increase would be ex- with increasing frequency in areas 
pected because of the growth of our that apparently were little affected 
child population among whom the _ previously. 
disease is concentrated. Since 1940 In contrast with these factors, 
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which make for a true increase in 
the incidence of the disease, there 
are other factors which reflect only 
the improvement in the diagnosis 
and reporting of poliomyelitis. Re- 
porting practices vary somewhat in 
different parts of the country, al- 
though there is increasing uniformity 
in this respect. Nonparalytic cases 
are underreported everywhere and 
in many places are not accounted for 
at all. Even more important, how- 
ever, is the fact that mild cases gen- 
erally go unrecognized in some parts 
of the country, and this situation is 
widespread in nonepidemic years. 
It is likely, therefore, that the num- 
ber of persons affected by the dis- 
ease is much greater than appears in 
the statistics. Indeed, according to 
many experts, the cases which are 
recognized and reported are only a 
small fraction of the total actually 
occurring. Fortunately, many chil- 
dren experience subclinical attacks 
which, although unrecorded, serve 
to build up immunity to the disease. 

Poliomyelitis is concentrated at 
the ages under 15, with the peak rate 
in the preschool ages. There is some 
indication, however, of a recent shift 
in the age distribution of the disease 
toward the higher childhood ages 
and of an increase in the proportion 
of young adults affected. Caution 
must be exercised in interpreting the 
data, however, because they are in- 
changes the age 
of the population. 
Moreover, there is the possibility 


fluenced by in 


composition 


that the increased number of mild 
cases reported affects these age com- 
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parisons since the diagnosis of such 
cases is more difficult in infants and 
than in 
children. On the other hand, the un- 
usually large proportion of cases at 


young — children older 


ages past 15 in some recent out- 
breaks may in part reflect the accele- 
rated movement of young people 
from rural to industrial areas during 
the war period. 

In the face of the increase in the 
reported incidence of poliomyelitis, 
the statistics of mortality from the 
are distinctly reassuring. 
The chart on page 5, based upon 
the mortality experience among chil- 
dren ages 1 to 14 insured in the In- 
dustrial Department of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
shows that the general trend of the 
death rate from this disease has been 


disease 


downward over the years. The rates 
in recent epidemic years were well 
below the peaks recorded in earlier 
decades, and the rate for 1946, the 
highest in the present decade, was 
exceeded five times since 1911. Even 
in 1948, when the number of cases 
reported in this country was greater 
than in 1916, the 
death rate, 2.4 per 100,000 among 
the insured children, was only one 
fifteenth of the all-time high of 1916 
and less than one half the 1931 rate. 

The long-term decline in the death 


any year since 


rate from poliomyelitis is largely the 
result of the reduction in mortality 
at ages under 10, particularly among 
girls. The trend at ages over 10 is 
somewhat irregular, but there is 
some indication of a rise, especially 
among boys. The reasons for this dif- 
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TREND OF MORTALITY FROM ACUTE POLIOMYELITIS, 1911 TO 1948. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, AGES 1 TO 14 YEARS 
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ference in trends according to age 
and sex are not clear, but in part it 
may reflect some change in the aver- 
age age of exposure to the disease. 
Despite the widespread public in- 
terest in poliomyelitis. it remains 
relatively uncommon disease, 
whether measured in terms of cases 
or deaths. 
show 


a 


Even the epidemic years 
comparatively limited areas 
seriously affected, and, in any specific 
area, outbreaks usually occur many 
years apart. Over the last 20 years 





in New York City, for example, the 
disease has been of unusual preva- 


lence only four times—1931, 1935, 
1944, and 1949. Even in the largest 
of these outbreaks, in 1931, when 


4,138 cases were reported, the case 
rate was only 2.3 per 1,000 at ages 
under 15. It is unlikely that this 
high level will be reached in the city 
in 1949, even though the cases re- 
ported now include a large propor- 
tion which have mild or nonpara- 
lytic poliomyelitis. 
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Death Claim Payments Exceed $265,000,000 in 1948 


~11E Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company paid out about $265,- 
$40,000 in death claims in 1948, This 
was $21,000,000 more than the total 
for 1947 and $98,000,000 more than 
the amount paid 10 years ago. The 
increase in disbursements reflects 
the continued growth of the Com- 
pany’s clientele and not a_ higher 
mortality; actually, the death rate 
among the policyholders has been 
declining, reaching a record low 
point in 1948. 

The cardiovascular-renal diseases 
accounted for more than one half of 
the total amount paid in death claims 
last year, as the table on page 7 
shows. The actual sum was nearly 
$138,000,000 or 51.9 percent of the 
entire amount disbursed. Ten vears 
earlier this group of diseases was 
responsible for claim payments of 
about $69,500,000, or 41.5 percent of 
the total. A large part of this in- 
crease arises from the marked up- 
swing in payments on deaths from 
the diseases of the coronary arteries ; 
these jumped from about $19,000,- 
O00 in 1938 to more than $58,500,000 
in 1948. Payments on deaths from 
the chronic heart diseases and from 
about 
while the 
amounts paid on deaths from chronic 


cerebral hemorrhage have 


doubled in the decade, 
nephritis have remained essentially 
unchanged, 

Cancer ranks next to the cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases with respect 
to death claim payments. Last year, 
this cause of death resulted in pay- 
ments of about $43,400,000, or 16.3 


percent of the total. The comparable 
figures for a decade earlier were 
about $22,400,000, or 13.4 percent 
of all disbursements. Three other 
diseases of middle and later life— 
diabetes, cirrhosis of the liver, and 
ulcers of the stomach or duodenum 
—accounted for larger claim pay- 
ments in 1948 than in 1938. How- 
ever, for only one of these, cirrhosis 
of the liver, was the rate of increase 
greater than for all causes of death 
combined. 

The respiratory conditions con- 
tinued to make a favorable record 
last year. The amount paid on ac- 
count of deaths from pneumonia and 
influenza $5,768,000, or 
2.2 percent of the total; a decade 
earlier the proportion was 5.6 per- 
cent. Before 1938, that is, in the 
period before the newer methods of 


came _ to 


treatment came into general use, 
these diseases accounted for about & 
percent of the total disbursements. 
In those earlier years pneumonia and 
influenza ranked fourth or higher 
in the amount paid, whereas at pres- 
ent they are in eighth place. 

Claim payments on deaths from 
tuberculosis have also been decreas- 
ing year after year, as the disease 
has been rapidly coming under con- 
trol. The amount paid on account of 
tuberculosis fell by 17 percent from 
1938 to 1948, whereas the disburse- 
ments for all causes combined rose 
nearly 60 percent. 

The remarkable progress made in 
reducing the death rates from the 
acute diseases is clearly evident in 
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the record of claim payments for during the last decade. The decrease 
last year as compared with those of | for maternal deaths is particularly 
10 years ago. The sum paid on noteworthy because it occurred dur- 
deaths from typhoid fever, the prin- ing a period of rising birth rates. 

cipal communicable diseases of The high incidence of poliomye- 
childhood, appendicitis, and diseases litis cases in the country in 1948, 
of the puerperal state has dropped — second only to the 1916 record, also 
sharply. Payments for this group of | shows up in the amount of claim 
diseases were reduced by 60 percent payments. Fortunately, the mortal- 





AMOUNTS DISBURSED ON ACCOUNT OF DEATHS FROM SELECTED CAUSES. ENTIRE 
EXPERIENCE OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Att AGEs. 1938, 1947, AND 1948 ComMPARED 

















AmounT DIsBuRSED* | PERCENT OF TOTAL 

CAUSE or DEATH | - —— - See See eee 
| 1948 | 1947 | 1938 | 1948 | 1947 | 1938 

| 
ALL CAUSES—TOTAL '$265,437,000 |$244,250,000t $167,467,000 100.0 1100.0 |100.0 

Natural causes of death | | 

Principal chronic cardiovascular- 
renal diseases............. 137,878,000 | 124,075,000 69,528,000 | 51.9 | 50.8 | 41.5 
Cerebral hemorrhage. ......... 20,560,000 19,137,000 10,547,000 | 7.8 6.3 
Diseases of the coronary arteries 
and angina pectoris me 58,658,000 | 49,860,000 | 19,109,000 | 22.1 | 20.4 | 11.4 
Other chronic heart diseasest 48,154,000 | 44,682,000 | 29,487,000 | 18.1 | 18.3 | 17.6 
Chronic nephritis iaiahed 10,506,000 10,396,000 10,385,000 4.0 43 6.2 
Cancer—all forms. . ies | 43,377,000 | 39,684,000 | 22,370,000 | 16.3 | 16.2 | 13.4 
Tuberculosis—all forms. . . | 6,549,000 6,871,000 7,903,000} 2.5) 2.8] 4.7 
Diabetes mellitus. ...... | 6,304,000 6,256,000 4,247,000 | 2.4 2.6 2.5 
Pneumonia and Influenza. . . 5,768,000 5,914,000 9,410,000 | 2.2 2.4 5.6 
Cirrhosis of the liver 4,015,000 3,792,000 2,165,000 1.5 1.6 1.3 
Ulcer of the stomach or duodenum . 2,667,000 2,342,000 1,944,000 | 1.0} 1.0] 1.2 
Syphilis.............. 2,165,000 | 1,766,000} 1,912,000} 8] .7] 1.1 
Appendicitis.......... 978,000 1,063,000 2,733,000 4 4] 1.6 
Puerperal state—total . 450,000 628,000 827,000 R 3 5 
Acute poliomyelitis. .... . . 344,000 195,000 39,000 1 a § 
Diarrhea and enteritis : 343,000 350,000 330,000 a 1 2 
Cerebrospinal meningitis 74,000 114,000 79,000 § § § 
Communicable diseases of childhood 72,000 68,000 219,000 § § i 
Typhoid fever.............. 35,000 51,000 154,000 § § 1 
External causes | 

Suicide. ....... ee Ste a eR 4,609,000 4,435,000 5,371,000} 1.7] 1.8] 3.2 
Homicide. ..... eases tore 1,329,000 1,156,000 1,069,000 5 5 6 
Accidents—total............ eres 22,254,000 | 21,588,000 |} 15,531,000} 8.4) 8&8] 93 
Motor vehicle accidents. . . 9,435,000 7,624,000 6,705,000 | 3.6) 3.1 4.0 














*Includes additional accidental death benefits 

+Excludes war deaths (enemy action). 

tInternational list (1940) titles 92, 93(c), (d), (e), and 95. 
§$Less than 0.05 percent 


Nore—lIncludes reinsurance received by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company from other 
companies 
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ity did not increase correspondingly 
because of a low case-fatality rate. 
While claim payments for polio- 
myelitis amounted to $344,000 last 
vear, as compared with $195,000 in 
1947 and $39,000 in 1938, they were 
still only one tenth of one percent of 
the total for all causes. For epidemic 
cerebrospinal meningitis the amount 
paid out was less in 1948 than in 
1947. 

Somewhat more than one dollar 
out of every ten paid on claims in 
1948 was on deaths from external 
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causes. The payments on deaths 
from accidents amounted to $22.- 
254,000; motor vehicle fatalities 
alone were responsible for more 
than two fifths of this sum. Suicide 
claims totaled $4,609,000, and homi- 
cide claims $1,329,000. 

Death claims paid in the Indus- 
trial and Ordinary Departments on 
policies which had been in force less 
than one year totaled approximately 
$3,850,000 in 1948. Well over 
$1,000,000 of this amount was on 
policies in force under three months. 


Divorces Decline Sharply from Peak in 1946 


n the United States, in 1948, 
I about 419,000 marriages were 
broken by divorce alone. This is one 
seventh below the figure for 1947, 
and one third less than the all-time 
high of 626,000 in 1946. Despite 
this marked drop from the previous 
two years, the rate of marital dis- 
solutions in 1948 was still the fifth 
highest in our history, exceeding 
the rate for every year prior to 1944. 
The 1948 rate was 2.9 per 1,000 
total population, compared with 4.4 
in 1946 and 3.0 in 1944. These 
figures were computed from infor- 
mation gathered in annual surveys 
of State, county, and court offices by 
the Statistical Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

These surveys of marital dissolu- 
tions included both divorces and an- 
nulments, but the latter constituted 
only a small proportion of the total. 
At the peak in 1946, when close to 
22,000 annulments were granted in 
the United States, they represented 


only 3.5 percent of the total dissolu- 
tions. In California and New York, 
however, they were of much greater 
importance. Thus, in California last 
vear, constituted 
ninth of all legal marriage dissolu- 


annulments one 
tions. In New York, they were an 
even larger proportion of the total: 
almost one quarter of the marital 
dissolutions in 1940, and now almost 
one third. In fact, for the period 
from 1940 to 1948, New York and 
California, together, accounted for 
two thirds of the annulments granted 
in the United States. 

The decline of the divorce rate 
from its postwar peak has been 
country-wide, as is evident from 
the figures in the table on the next 
page. The decreases range from an 
average of 25 percent in the Pacific 
States to as much as 46 percent in 
the States of the West North Cen- 
In five States—Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Michigan, Ten- 


tral Region. 


nessee, and Nevada—the rate de- 
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MarITAL DISSOLUTIONS BY DIVORCE OR ANNULMENT PER 1,000 POPULATION, 


GroGrarnic REGION 
AND SYATE 


United States* | . 


New England 
Maine. . 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic 
New Yorkt 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

East North Central 
Ohio. . 
Indiana. ... 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

West North Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa.. 
Missiouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas... 

South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 


District of Columbia 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon. . 
California 


*The rates for the United States based on the total 
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UNITED StaTEs, 1940-1948 


Rare per 1,000 Estimatep Crvinian Porviation 


| 1942 | 1948 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 

















| 24) 28] 32] 3.8] 4.5 
1 0) $A) a) a6) £6 
2.2] 2.3] 2.8] 3.2] 4.6 
307 3:61 9:1 3.1] 4.1 
1.4 1.6 i | 2.0 2.9 
13 13 1.6 ey | 2.3 
‘3 1.1 14 1.7 2.1 
1.4 1.3 13 1.5 2.0 
1.0 1.1 1.2 1.5 2.1 
9 9 11 13 1.8 
a8 1.1 13 14 1.8 
1.2 13 1.5 1.7 2.6 
26 28 3.3 3.9 46 
2.7 3.1 3.5 42 5.0 
3.5 3.7 45 5.2 5.9 
24 2.7 3.1 3.6 42 
2.7) 2.0) 3.4] 3.90] 8.0 
13 15 1.8 2.2 2.6 
23/26] 30] 36] 46 
1.2 1.2 1.5 20 2.8 
Pot 221 261 £33 35 
3.9 44 49 5.8 7.1 
8 10 1.1 15 1.9 
1.2 16 18 2.3 28 
15 19 2.2 2.8 3.6 
24 2.8 3.1 4.1 4.9 
2.2 2.7 3.1 3.6 44 
1.5 1.6 14 19 1.2 
2.8] 30] 33] 3.6] 4.1 
2.2 2.1 15 2.2 29 
1.9 22 2.5 2.7 3.2 
By 2.0 2.5 33 44 
if] 1% 34 28) 36 
1 1 1 1 1 
2.0 26 3.3 40 5.8 
6.4 85} 100] 111] 12.1 
2.3 3.0 3.5 40 5.1 
2.5 3.4 3.7 42 54 
23 3.0 3.5 42 47 
2.3 3.1 3.6 43 5.3 
2.0 2.8 3.3 3.3 47 
46] 53] 6.0] 7.1 7.3 
5.1 4.0 5.6 70 7.6 
2.3 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.7 
5.2 6.6 7.8 & 9 83 
5.1] 61] 66] 80] 8é 
5.0 65 7.5 93/114 
3.0 4.0 3.9 54 6.7 
4.2 5.0 5.5 6.8 86 
2.9 3.8 45 5.6 65 
2.5 2.7 3.4 3.9 55 
2.7 40 49 67 7.5 
42 5.3 5.9 7.6 7.8 
2.5 3.4 3.5 46 5.5 
68.8 | 88.2 {105.5 |129.5 1157.5 
3.6] 40] 45] 51] 55 
40} 44] 48] 52] 59 
41 48 5.2 6.1 7.2 
3.5 3.8 43 5.0 5.2 


2.6in 1943, 3.0 in 1944, 3.5 in 1945, and 44 in 1946 
tIncludes dissolutions by Enoch Arden decree 


tLess than 0.05 per 1,000. 


§Not computed 


Note—Rates for 1948 are provisional. 


SourcE—Basic data obtained through inquiries to State, county, 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


for counties which failed to provide information 
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SINCE | Since | Since 
1946 1940 1940 
| 45 | 125 

35 42 117 
46 39 156 
44 64 193 
52 17 142 
30 45 109 
48 22 133 
30 40 100 
38 vy 133 
44 | 43 157 
17 | 67 | 100 
35 | 70 160 
39 33 119 
34 38 108 
39 50 146 
36 29 100 
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—43 | 28 | 125 


Percent CHANGE 


| 4948 | 1948 ) 1946 
1948 





46 32 142 
43 f 5i 
46 11 105 
40 27 137 
37 50 138 
32 5S 133 
42 31 125 
43 33 133 
34 61 144 
17 75 50 
32 56 128 
21 | 15 45 
25 60 113 
43 «+S; 67 193 
32 55 127 
i. se 
41 | 127 287 
36 32 105 
30 72 183 
37 62 157 
49 26 147 
36 | 113 231 
32 | «113 213 
34 37 109 
6 | 75 171 
26 43 93 
3 33 98 
35 30 100 
40 66 178 
39 37 123 
31 | 90 | 177 
29 15 63 
3€ | 40 120 
37 114 241 
29 62 129 
s 26 104 
48 66 219 
25 24 67 
41 5 A 


30 


population including armed forces overseas were 


and court off ces by the Statistical 
For a number of States, the basic data include estimates 
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clined at least 48 percent. It is also 
notable that in the three States in 
which the postwar divorce boom 
continued inte 1947, the declines 
thereafter have been substantial. 
Thus, from 1947 to 1948, the di- 
vorce rate declined 19 percent in 
California, 25 percent in New Jer- 
sey, and 46 percent in Delaware. 

Although the declines from 1946 
to 1948 were greater generally in the 
States which had recorded sharper 
increases after 1940, the rate for the 
country as a whole was 45 percent 
higher in 1948 than in 1940. Only in 
the State of Washington was a lower 
rate recorded in 1948. By contrast, 
in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and New Mexico—all in the South- 
ern part of the country—the divorce 
rate more than doubled from 1940 to 
1948. 

Despite the somewhat different 
trends among the States, there is a 
clear geographic pattern which has 
remained relatively unchanged. Ex- 
cluding Nevada and South Carolina, 
the country in 1948 divided into 
three fairly well-defined groups of 
States. Most of the Mountain and 
Pacific States, and Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Florida had the high- 
est rates; the Eastern States extend- 
ing from Vermont to Delaware, as 
well as the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and North Carolina had 
the The remaining 
States fell in between the other two 
groups. In general, the frequency of 


lowest rates. 
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marital dissolutions tended to in- 
crease as one moved from East to 
West, and from North to South. 

Nevada, in 1948 as in previous 
years, was far ahead of all other 
States, with S2 divorces for each 
1,000 population. This figure, of 
course, does not reflect the divorce 
rate among long-term residents of 
Nevada since the great majority of 
that State’s decrees are granted to 
couples who migrate from other 
States temporarily to take advan- 
tage of the liberal divorce require- 
ments of Nevada. 

At the other extreme, South Caro- 
lina stands unchallenged with only 
0.1 dissolutions per 1,000 population. 
Before 1949, that State did not grant 
divorce, so the rate refers to annul- 
ments only. It is of interest to note, 
however, that since April 1949 South 
Carolina has had legislation permit- 
ting divorce on grounds of adultery, 
desertion, physical cruelty, or habit- 
ual drunkenness. 

The current drop in marital dis- 
solutions will undoubtedly continue 
further in the near future. This 
does not mean that the long-term up- 
been 
likely the decline is a temporary 


swing has reversed; more 
phenomenon similar to the decreases 
which followed previous postwar 
booms. In fact, it would not be sur- 
prising if the divorce rate resumed 
its historic upward trend in the 
1950's, though perhaps at a lesser 
rate of increase. 
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CRUDE DEATH RATES* PER 100,000 PoLiIcyHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING Business, Weekly and Monthly Combined 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Juty 1949 


ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLICYHOLDERS* 





| 
| Year to Date 


Cause OF DEATH | End of July 

















July | July | 
1949 | ee = 

| 1949 | 1948 | 1947 
ALL CAUSES—TOTAL...............-| 618.4 625.8 661.8 | 682.2 | 685.5 
NE IIE i once osha s ah oe wee 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 
SS ere re a 7 | 7 a 
Scarlet fever.............. | -- 3 1 a 
Whooping cough.......... aa 3 3 4 a 
ose gael iz x ee s 6 
Influenza......... . 2 5 1.8 aa a7 
Pneumonia (all forms)... .... isi 14.7 20.6 24.7 25.3 
Tuberculosis (all forms) . ; | 24.7 24.6 25.5 27.8 32.0 
Tuberculosis of respiratory sy stem, | 21.9 22.5 23.2 25.3 28.8 
Syphilis........ hoes fe yee 4.6 5.9 5.8 6.7 Ze 
Acute poliomyclitis. . Ps ase neuer ; 1.3 e ste a a 
Cancer (all forms)....... rere | 112.0 114.0 112.5 109.1 
Diabetes mellitus....... 24.3 19.4 29.4 24.2 23.9 

Principal chronic cardiovascular-renal 
diseases.......... Pans ....| 288.7 | 289.4 | 317.2 | 326.1 321.9 
Cerebral hemorrhage . : | 2a 31:5 58.8 62.1 62.0 

Diseases of the coronary arteries 
and angina pectoris... . | 76.4 72.4 80.0 79.7 73.7 
Other chronic heart diseasest. ..| 131.0 130.5 145.2 149.6 148.6 
Chronic nephritis........ ath | 29.4 29.0 33.2 34.7 37.6 
Diarrhea and enteritis... .. ar 2.5 2.4 2.6 2.8 3.4 
Appendicitis. .. . 2.8 2.7 ae 2.6 3.0 
Puerperal state -total..... 2.8 Z.2 2.3 2.3 3.3 
Suicide. . ded 6.5 7.5 i.2 A 6.8 
Homicide... ida nghia Zoi 2.2 | Bs 3.3 3.4 
Accidents —total. Pes eer 40.6 | 44.8 36.9 39.5 41.7 
Home accidents. ...... 6.6 | 6.1 9.9 9.9 10.0 
Occupational accidents. . 3.6 | 5.9 3.5 4.5 5.0 
Motor vehicle accidents. wi) Set Be 12.2 12.5 14.2 
All other causes of death. ......... i 91.9 | 95.3 95.9 98.6 99.1 














eT he cates for 1949 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on epee rary estimates 
of lives exposed to risk. 


tInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 

Note—The causes of death shown in the above table have been classified in accordance with the 
Manual of the International List of Causes of Death and Joint Causes of Death (1939). 

Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: 

The Editor, 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 














MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 
WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMBINED 


DEATH RATES PER 1000 POLICYHOLDERS -ANNUAL BASIS 
10 
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OF OR RT ST CE SN OA TO TS Cae SAO 

(occ) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


1948 73 68 %74 69 68 61 63 60 63 60 60 64 
1949 69 67 68 66 67 62 62 


Figures are provisional for 1949 
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